CHAPTER XX

IT was reserved for Kotzebue, through the medium of
translation, to add two characters to the list of those per-
formed by Mrs. Siddons. The first of these was Mrs.
Haller in The Stranger $ or. Misanthropy and Repentance^
which was acted the 24th of March 1798 at Drury Lane
Theatre. I shall not repeat myself in expressing here the
opinion formerly given of the character of Mrs. Haller. I
do not deny the interest which it excited, for I admit it to
have been powerful in the extreme; but I have always
thought the sympathy of my fair countrywomen in this
case dangerous to their best interests. The Stranger him-
self is, perhaps, the noblest ruin that has hitherto marked
the moral desolation of our own domestic manners.

Looking to dramatic effect, the Misanthropy towers
much above the Repentance. Mrs. Haller, seeking friend-
ship and requiring protection, is obliged to external con-
formitys if she feel the remorse of guilt and would covet
the deepest shades of mysterious retirement as an indulgence,
she is afraid that singularity would draw attention, and
that she can only escape detection by everyday conduct.
Suffering much herself, and meriting to suffer, she accepts
the consolation of mitigating the sufferings of others; her
virtue has been c sullied, not absorbed,' and she would fain
possess the esteem of those around her, though she has lost
her own.

Mrs. Siddons acted this character with that subdued
power which it required. The taste of Kotzebue did not
lead him, like that of Schiller, to poetical elevation of his
dialogue. He seems at times to think the stage and society

